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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE MUSEUM 
The inauguration of musical activities in the Museum has now 
taken place. There have been four gatherings of children for 
singing on Saturday afternoons, four of adults on Sunday 
afternoons, and seven lectures on Wednesday and Sunday 
evenings, at the close of which the audience sang. In spite of 
some unfavorable conditions the meetings have been eminently 
successful. During the first week of our meetings the whole 
community devoted itself to the Victory Chest Campaign; 
Sousa's band was here giving concerts; schools were having 
their commencement exercises; there were pageants and other 
festivities; and the heat was excessive. In spite of this our 
attendance has grown steadily, and the singing has improved 
in quality and heartiness. 

It has already been demonstrated that the Museum is a 
highly suitable place in which to foster music — though the fact 
did not need demonstration. This is a common meeting-place 
for all the people who care for beauty. It is non-sectarian; it is 
a place where all the people feel free, and where they are under 
no social restrictions. No one looks to see how they are dressed; 
no one asks their names. They come and go at will. There is no 
other place of which this can be said; no church, no hall, no 
club offers this musical opportunity. Furthermore, we get here 
not only the people who are accustomed to singing, but people 
who are not. Our meetings are not planned to take the place of 
other forms of musical activity. We ask all, irrespective of their 
musical ability, to join in the singing, and, in consequence, we 
get a great many people who are quite unaccustomed to singing, 
but who find out that they like it very much. We have sung 
thus far in unison, and the songs are played in a key low 
enough to permit men as well as women to sing the melody. 
The effect has been excellent, particularly in the heartiness of 
the singing and in the steady improvement in enunciation. 

We have sung such songs as "The Star Spangled Banner," 
"America," "The Battle Hymn of the Republic," "Old Folks 
at Home," "Old Black Joe," and "The Long, Long Trail;" we 
have learned to sing the great "St. Anthony Chorale" to fine 
words by Homer Harbour, a chorale of Bach, French marching 
songs, songs like "The Men of Harlech," "The Netherlands 
Song," as well as folk-songs of England, Ireland and Italy. 
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One of the gravest errors in dealing with the foreign-born 
population of this country has been our neglect of their culture. 
We insist on Americanizing them by supplanting their culture 
with ours. They come to us, perhaps, with a fund of melody in 
their hearts, with folk-stories or legends, with some skill or 
instinct for handwork, with a love of the sky, the trees, flowers, 
and books, and they find themselves in a noisy, bustling city, 
crowded together in tenements and face to face with unfriendly 
objects and with people who want to help them but do not 
know how. Deep down in their hearts there is almost certain 
to be hidden some love of beauty, some tenderness, some social 
quality, and this we should foster. What can take its place? 
What can we offer as a substitute? Instead of trying to supplant 
it with our ideas, with our mass education, we should not only 
try to keep it alive, but should learn from it and profit by it. 
For this culture of theirs is a reality: it is what we are con- 
sciously striving for and largely failing to get because it cannot 
be acquired in that way. Culture is a plant of slow growth: it 
cannot be forced; wealth has little to do with it; it knows not 
ambition, avarice or pride; it is like a wayside flower, nourished 
by the common earth, the gentle rain and the warm sun. Our 
Museum offers to these people who come to us a chance to 
express themselves in song. Here they will find some songs of 
their own country; here they will, at the same time, be learning 
to use properly the common language we all speak. 

The talks on music have been illustrated by occasional 
musical quotations on the pianoforte, by notation and dia- 
grams placed on a blackboard, by a painting brought to the 
platform for the purpose, and by the singing of the audience 
itself. The audience has been asked to tap the rhythms, to sing 
certain notes to illustrate harmony, or to sing tunes that came 
up in the discussion. They have been asked to discriminate 
between different sounds; to keep phrases of music in their 
minds so as to see how these phrases fit into the plan of a com- 
position; to follow the development of musical themes; to 
notice how whole pieces were formed. Little attention has been 
paid to historical facts; actual contact with the sounds them- 
selves has been the chief element in all these meetings, for it is 
only by such contact that people can ever learn to love and 
understand music. 
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It is hoped that a fine organ will be installed in the Museum 
in readiness for the musical work next winter. There is room 
for such an instrument, and by its means some noble music 
could be provided for our people. In addition to occasional 
organ recitals of fine music we should hope to have chorus- 
singing with the organ. And we should undertake to make all 
this of real value to the people by the same means or methods 
used in the meetings in the lecture-hall. The organ pieces 
themselves, for example, would be explained a little; themes 
from them would be played separately, and every effort would 
be made to help the listener to understand them. The same 
pieces would be played at frequent intervals to ensure that 
familiarity which is essential to understanding. 

From within our large singing audience it is possible that a 
smaller chorus might be formed: more difficult choral pieces 
might be learned and performed at our free concerts. At Christ- 
mas time we should have carol-singing by the children and the 
older people. The Armor Court, the Rotunda, and the Garden 
Court should contain hundreds of people raising their voices 
in beautiful carols. 

The Museum is to offer a half-year course of lectures by Mr. 
Surette on "The Appreciation of Music" to the students of the 
higher institutions of learning in Cleveland, under arrange- 
ments similar to the course on Art Appreciation by Mr. Bailey. 
These lectures are to begin at the opening of the academic year 
and extend through the winter. During October and May they 
will/occur weekly, but during the winter months there will be 
lectures during the first week only of each month. This course 
is planned for the purpose of bringing students into direct 
contact with music and will include choral singing. As far as 
possible some reference will be made in the lectures to the 
music to be performed in Cleveland by the visiting orchestras. 

The purpose, then, of the musical activities of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art is to stimulate in this community a love and 
understanding of the art of music, and while the greater part 
of what the Museum does for music will be done within its 
walls, it is hoped that the influence will be felt in the musical 
education of Cleveland generally. T.w.s. 
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